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THE THREE WISHES: A QUAINT LEGEND OF THE 
CANADIAN HABITANTS. 

There are in some of the Canadian-French folk tales a simplicity 
and unconsciousness of daring the beliefs and conventions that take 
one's breath away. We see no impropriety in records of the visits 
of Greek and Roman gods to the people of our planet, as in the 
myth of Philemon and Baucis, but when the heavens of our own 
faith draw into close relation with the earth, the effect is a trifle 
startling. Yet the habitant sees nothing strange or irreverent in 
his folk-lore, and, after all, the impression produced by it depends 
on mental habit and the point of view. The familiar introduction of 
the Deity as a character in stories of French Canada implies no 
irreverence. It is common to all unschooled people, especially to 
those who worship the Virgin as the highest of the heavenly powers, 
Christ as the next important, and the Creator as even less of conse- 
quence than the interceding saints. Hence, one must read this story 
with a mind as free as possible from local or creed bias. It is a tale 
of a shepherd's wishes, told by rustics of the old dominion that 
borders the St. Lawrence below Quebec ; and here it is : — 

On one of their visits to the world, to see how mankind was faring, 
God and St. Peter reached Canada. They were in disguise, and as 
they walked together beside the St. Lawrence they came upon a 
shepherd, tending a flock on one of the rocky hillsides. He seemed 
an honest, faithful lad, and they questioned him curiously as to his 
way of life, and his hopes and aims. He confessed, in answer to their 
inquiries, that he wished but three things. 

Pleased to find a man who was so near content in the earth he 
had so filled with good and beauty, the Deity exclaimed, " Name 
them. They shall be yours." 

" I hardly think so," replied the shepherd, " for no man could give 
me what I want." 

" Yet, name them," insisted God. 

" Well, then : a pipe that shall always be full when I want a 
smoke ; a set of dice that shall always win for me when I gamble ; 
and a bag that anything I want will jump into, and stay as long as 
I please." 

" Your wishes are granted," said God. 

" No, no ! " cried St. Peter. "The fellow should wish for heaven, 
and more faith." 

" His wish is granted," repeated God decisively, and St. Peter 
walked on, grumbling. 

The perplexity in which the shepherd looked after the retreating 
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figures was increased tenfold when, on glancing down, he found, on 
the earth at his feet, a large pipe filled with tobacco, a box of dice, 
and a leather bag like a small valise. He had seen no such things 
in the hands of the visitors, and they certainly had not been there 
before. Cautiously, for these might be witch gifts, he examined the 
objects. They did not burn his fingers. He pulled out his flint 
and steel, and struck a light for the pipe. Ha ! Never in his life 
had he smoked such tobacco. It was a divine weed, indeed ! And 
the miracle of it ! The tobacco burned, yet it did not waste ; the 
pipe remained full ! 

That evening the shepherd went to the nearest village and tried 
his new dice. They won for him at every throw, so that he left for 
home with his fingers playing pleasantly about a pocketful of small 
coin, — enough to buy several glasses of spirits. His successes on 
that night started him on a career of such moderate dissipation as a 
little French village could afford ; he smoked all day, and he was at 
the gaming-table every evening. Many heads were shaken, for it was 
feared that Pierre was coming to an evil end. There was one, how- 
ever, who watched his lapse into ways of sin with delight. It was 
the Devil. When the shepherd's conduct had become almost a 
scandal to the neighborhood, Satan made bold to present himself, 
and ask that their relations might be more intimate and mutually 
profitable. Though startled by this proposition, the rustic did not 
lose his head. After a long stare at the stranger, which comprised 
his spiked tail and his cloven hoof, Pierre raised a whoop of exulta- 
tion, and shouted, " I wish the Devil into the bag ! " 

There was no help for it. In went his wicked majesty, horns, 
hoof, and tail, bellowing vainly his protest and astonishment. Clos- 
ing the bag with a snap, the countryman caught it up, ran to the 
blacksmith shop, rousing his friends along the way with joyful cries 
of, " I 've caught the Devil ! I 've caught the Devil ! " and, placing 
the bag on the anvil, he and the smith pounded it with hammers till 
the Evil One was beaten out as flat as a pancake. This proceeding 
was to the joy of the whole public, and it was admitted that the 
shepherd's wrong-doing had produced only the best results. 

Charles M. Skinner. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



